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cure resulting from operation. To tlie intra-spinal resection of the 
nerve roots he gives a guarded approval, based on the very few cases 
thus far recorded, two of Abbe’s, two of Horsley’s, and one of Bennett’s. 

The book has one characteristically French, and very grave, defect; 
there is a table of contents, but absolutely no index. We are constantly 
surprised at the neglect of French authors to put in any indices what¬ 
ever. German and especially English and American books have full 
indices, so that one can refer instantly to any topic, and very frequently, 
especially in German books, to the remarks or cases of any author; hut 
to find a French book with an index is a rare pleasure. Each volume 
of this series, being issued separately, should have an index, and we 
especially urge that when the work is completed there shall be a full 
and complete index of all the volumes. W. W. K. 


Syllabus of Lectures on the Practice of Surgery, Arranged in 
Conformity with the “American Text-book of Surgery.” By 
N. Senn, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D. Pp. 221. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 
1893. 

This excellent little Syllabus of Surgery is intended more especially 
for teachers and students. The idea of the author is that the teacher 
will find it useful as a skeleton for his lectures, and the student as a 
Beries of headings from which he can quickly refresh his mind in pre¬ 
paring for a quiz. The author has added a few facts, names of authors, 
and operations. 

The book is imperfect in one respect, that it does not cover all of the 
American Text-book of Surgery; the first part, which treats especially of 
the Principles of Surgery, being excluded. We hope this defect will be 
remedied when another edition is called for, os it undoubtedly will be. 
The work is certainly one involving great labor, and at the same time is 
extremely clear, both by its mechanical arrangement and its textual ex¬ 
actness. Those who use the American Text-book of Surgery as a text¬ 
book will find it very useful. W. W. K. 


Theory and Practice of Medicine. By James T. Whittaker, 
M.D., LL.D. 8vo., pp. 821. Wm. Wood & Co., 1893. 

The keynote of the book is infection. From the dedication to Robert 
Koch, “ founder of bacteriology,” and to George M. Sternberg, “ pioneer 
in the study of parasitism in this country,” through the whole of the 
subject-matter sounds the one tone. The author promises in the preface 
that morbid anatomy shall receive but little consideration, and keeps 
his promise well. Treatment, too, does not have much attention as 
compared with the study of the causes of disease. 

The volume is one of 821 pages, including the index. It is well 
printed on good paper; and is provided with 300 excellent illustrations 
and a colored plate. It is impossible to review all the sections in detail, 
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even were it desirable, and we must confine ourselves chiefly to the plan 
of the book and the methods of handling the subjects which the author 
adopts. 

Contrary to the arrangement common in text-books of medicine, the 
first portion is devoted to the ectozoa and the entozoa. These two chapters 
are particularly interesting and instructive, and the illustrations, so need¬ 
ful in the description of parasites of this kind, are extremely satisfactory. 

After a short article upon bacteria are two chapters upon the in¬ 
fectious diseases. The section upon diphtheria, although short, is very 
complete. The author revives the etymological signification of “ typhus,” 
and describes typhoid, typhus, and recurrent fevers as subdivisions under 
the general heading of “the typhus fevers,” although, of course, regard¬ 
ing them as distinct diseases. We are pleased to see that he condemns 
all forms of specific treatment for typhoid fever hitherto tried. 

It is, perhaps, straining the state of our knowledge on the subject to 
place rheumatism and quinsy among the infectious diseases, except in so 
far as the latter is a suppurative process, which it is not always. This 
finishes Part I. of the book. • 

Part II. is devoted to diseases of the organs. Diseases of the mouth 
are much too briefly treated, considering the importance of the subject. 
The section on diseases of the stomach contains in a limited space a very 
excellent account of gastric affections. The condensation has been 
admirably done. We notice that the author rejects Ewald’s use of the 
term “gastritis,” choosing rather the title “gastric catarrh.” This 
seems to us a step backward, since the catarrhs of the stomach are 
really gastritis as viewed from a pathological-standpoint. 

The remarks on the treatment of appendicitis are sensible and timely. 
We commend them to the consideration of those whose views upon this 
subject have become either all surgical or all medical. 

Under diseases of the respiratory apparatus, bronchitis in its various 
forms is well handled. The author retains the title, capillary bronchitis, 
contrary to the view of many writers on the subject, which seems to us 
the correct one. Croupous pneumonia is included among the infectious 
disorders in the first part of the book, and catarrhal pneumonia among 
the respiratory diseases. This is somewhat confusing, especially, too, 
when we remember that a large proportion of the cases of catarrhal 
pneumonia are tubercular in nature, and consequently to be classed 
with the infectious disorders, although the symptoms of these cases 
cannot be distinguished from those of non-tubercular form. It would 
scarcely answer to describe in different parts of the book conditions 
which are clinically so identical; and the wide separation of croupous 
and catarrhal pneumonia seems equally ill-advised. 

Remarks on drowning are included in the section on respiratory 
diseases. 

What the author writes on diseases of the organs of circulation, of 
the blood, and of the genito-urinary apparatus is for the most part good. 
The classification, however, is -confusing. Exophthalmic goitre and 
rayxoedema are included in the first class, although it is doubtful whether 
they belong there. Gout and arthritis deformans are put down as dis¬ 
eases of the blood, although rheumatism is included among infectious 
diseases. Rickets and obesity also go under blood diseases, but diabetes 
mellitus and diabetes insipidus under genito-urinary affections, where 
they do not seem to belong. 
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The last portion of the book, that upon diseases of the nervous 
system, includes remarks upon poisoning by opium, cocaine, aud nicotine, 
and a section upon congelation. The ordinary subjects of this depart¬ 
ment are, of course, contained in the work. The vastness of the subject 
and the limitations of the book make many of these latter articles rather 
sketchy. 

Few tasks can be more difficult, with the constantly increasing amount 
of medical knowledge, than that of writing a text-book of medicine in 
a single volume without slighting any of the subjects contained in it. 

Dr. Whittaker is an able writer and a careful worker, but his acknowl¬ 
edged method of approaching his subject is one-sided, and renders the 
book one which cannot be recommended to medical students or to phy¬ 
sicians who wish to depend upon it as their chief guide. There is, too, 
a disposition shown to ignore statements of others which do not accord 
with the author’s own views. For instance, no reference whatever is 
made to iron in the liver, or to the reddened marrow of the long bones 
as seen in pernicious anajmia. Then, too, it gives a wrong impression 
to say, ex cathedra and without a qualifying statement, that the chief 
cause of chlorosis is connected with some disturbance of ovulation, since 
this is far from being generally admitted. 

Again, pseudo-leukaemia, which is described in nine lines, is not always 
believed to be “essentially the same” as leukaemia. Gout is described 
as though it were purely an affection of the joints, and no more than an 
implied reference is made to the various other ways in which it may 
affect the system. Phosphorus is referred to as though it were a certain, 
unfailing specific for rickets, and no allusion is made to the fact that 
this is a greatly disputed point, with certainly as much evidence against 
it as for it. 

Yet the book is a good one, and we can heartily recommend it as a 
work of reference. Our criticisms are made in no censorious spirit, but 
because we feel that a text-book for students and younger practitioners 
should teach that which is most generally accepted rather than that 
which is more of an individual opinion. A little changing and filling 
in here and there in a second edition will make the volume all that can 
be desired. C. G. 


A Handbook of Ophthalmic Science and Pbactice. By Henby E. 

Jdleb, F.R.C.S. With illustrations. Second edition. Philadelphia: 

Lea Brothers & Co., 1893. 

Mb. Juler’s Handbook of Ophthalmic Science and Practice has 
been well and favorably known since it appeared, about nine years ago. 
One of the marked features in the first edition of the work—its liberal 
number of illustrations—is continued and elaborated in the second with 
two hundred and one woodcuts, a number of chromo-lithographic plates, 
and twenty-four reproductions of photo-micrographs. A few of these—for 
example, Fig. 37, representing a corneal cicatrix—are fairly representative 
of the lesion which they are intended to illustrate; but many are of 
indifferent value. It b greatly to be regretted that handsome work 
in photo-micrography loses so much in reproduction, the chief fault 



